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Clinical Training: The Bridge Between the Theoretical 


and the Practical 
Ralph L. Miller 


One of the frequent frustrations of the average semi- 
narian is facing the great gulf that apparently exists 
between the theoretical and the practical aspects of his 
preparation for the Gospel ministry. The cleavage be- 
tween the two often seems as infinite as the separation 
of Barth’s transcendent God and a sinful humanity. 
Realizing that learning without experiencing is similar 
to the body without the pounding heart, most students 
attempt during their theological triennium to bring the 
two realms together. However, many seminarians have 
the displeasure of seeing their budding theological con- 
cepts wither on the branch . . . which frequently occurs 
when students have not sunk their roots into both the 
soil of practical experience and the foreign soil of inter- 
disciplinary study. In other words, they have never 
learned the “practicality of the theoretical.” Certainly 
our seminary is aware of this problem and it is making 
intrepid attempts to bridge the gulf. Hence we have the 
ever-growing departments of Pastoral Theology and 
Field Work. re 

Yet, too often the practical emphasis in seminaries 
has been primarily in the area of techniques and methods 
of communication. The student learns the fine points of 
the funeral service, he comes to a superior understand- 
ing of church policy, and he strives for mastery in 
developing the church’s youth programs. However, in all 
this maze of techniques and methods does the student 
ever come to a real understanding of himself, of the 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships and of the rele- 
vance of other academic disciplines to the Christian con- 
cept of existence. If such understanding does not come 
to the student the attempted bridge of practical tech- 
niques will only half-span the gulf between the theoretical 
and the practical. 

How then can a junction be achieved between the 


theoretical and the practical? In my estimation, such a 
junction is achieved: a. when the student begins to 
“actualize” through experience the inter-relatedness of 
theology and other theoretical disciplines; and, b. when 
the student “internalizes” his own theological concepts. It 
is the growing conviction of many seminaries that an 
experience of clinical pastoral training in a chaplain- 
supervised hospital training program is one of the most 
meaningful ways of achieving these goals. For it is in 
the clinical setting of the general or mental hospital 
that the theological student is thrust into the inter- 
disciplinary climate where the interplay between various 
theoretical viewpoints is constantly giving birth to new 
practical implications. And in such a provocative atmos- 
phere the theological student is compelled to discover 
and experience the practicality of his own conceptions, at 
the same time perceiving his own conceptions in the 
critical light of other theoretical disciplines. 

This becomes obvious when the student stands at 
“the gates of hell” with a patient as she begins to pour 
out her soul. “Chaplain, I’m at the end of my rope. 
I have driven my husband from our home. My only child 
died from ‘sleeping sickness’. And now there’s nothing 
left for me. I can’t sleep and I’m haunted by thoughts 
that make my head feel like bursting. I want to die... 
oh, if only I could die . . . but I’m afraid to die, afraid 
to take my own life. I have committed the “unpardonable 
sin” for I have often cursed God. I’ve tried to be for- 
given by praying all night, but it does no good. No one 
loves me anymore, not even God!” 

What can the seminarian say to this woman as she 
desperately gropes for some straw of redemption? Can he 
talk of ‘agape’, of forgiveness or redemption. Will he 
quote John 3:16 or [ John 5:11,12? Will his own image 
of Christ, the Great Physician be of any value to this 


woman? In fact, will anything that he may say help this 
woman? Maybe she needs a psychiatrist, a social worker 
or a chaplain. But one thing is certain . . . she needs 
someone! 

Consequently, as the student is thrust into such a 
highly emotional and critical situation he begins to feel 
an uneasiness as he realizes that his many superficial 
answers have not been adequate to meet the patient’s 
needs. Certainly, they are honest answers, appropriate 
answers, yet something is obviously missing. And so the 
inward gnawing of partial failure drives the student to 
search for both the deeper implications of the Gospel 
and for a broader understanding of the dynamics of 
personality. Finally, after a number of these unsatisfying 
experiences he comes to understand that hidden beneath 
the patient’s struggles with God there are often deep 
emotional problems that must be discussed and resolved. 
This means the student cannot merely stand on the side- 
lines, cheering the patient on with ecclesiastical cliches. 
Rather, he must enter into the struggle, marshalling the 
best in his own faith and existence to come to bear on 
the interpersonal relationship. As this is done, the inter- 
play between himself and the patient often brings both 
to the profound, living nature of theology . . . a theology 
that has been “internalized”. At the same time he must 
also join hands with men of other disciplines, as they 
“team up” to redeem the patient. And as this is done, the 
interplay between himself and the men of other disci- 
plines tends to clarify the inter-relatedness of theology 
and other disciplines . . . an inter-relatedness that is 
“actualized” in experience and practice. 

But not only does the student see the living nature 
of theology and its relationship to other disciplines, but 
he also begins to perceive how they apply to an under- 
standing of himself. For in this matrix of developing 
sensitivity, he begins to ask questions concerning his 
own feelings that he had heretofore anxiously avoided. 


Who is this person that hides behind the mask that 
others see? What is it in my personality that stifles or 
facilitates communication? Do I treat others as persons 
or as pawns? Am I serving Christ or am I ministering 
only to my own needs? 

Of course, the student does not stand alone in asking 
these questions for he frequently discovers that the other 
students in the clinical program are wrestling with simi- 
lar considerations. As a result, in the sharing of their 
questions, their doubts, their beliefs, and even their hos- 
tilities, they unite to search for the theoretical implica- 
tions of their own redemption and mental health. Then, 
as they learn to accept one another they gain new insight 
into the therapeutic dimensions of meaning of God’s 
acceptance. As unity of purpose develops within diversity 
of theological thought they begin to understand the mean- 
ing of Christian fellowship and its relation to group 
dynamics. 

But most important of all, in the midst of these varied 
interpersonal and inter-disciplinary relationships the stu- 
dent begins to perceive the practicality of the theoretical. 
The ward experiences, the general staff seminars, the 
individual guidance hours and the frequent inner dia- 
logues all tend to bring the theory of the textbook to 
the practical needs of humanity. And in bringing the 
two together each becomes the corrective of the other. 
Thus, the student is able to bring his pristine concepts 
out of the tower and into the marketplace where they 
must “rub elbows” with other concepts and pass the 
test of daily usage. At the same time, the student is able 
to discover the meaning and significance of his routine 
experiences as he compares them with his constantly ex- 
panding theoretical horizon. And as a result of this 
continual interplay, the seemingly impossible task of 
spanning the gulf between the theoretical and the prac- 
tical can often be achieved . . . through the experience of 
clinical pastoral training. 


: A New Dimension 
Donald Jackson 


A summer spent in clinical training at a mental hos- 
pital is an experience which I shall never forget. It is 
all too easy to generalize in evaluating such an experience 
as being “excellent.” However, it is not so easy to make 
an objective enumeration of its many benefits. This is to 
say that so subjective is it, that it cuts to the core of a 
person’s very being, and defies measurement. 

The clinical training program at the Elgin State Hos- 
pital, Elgin, Ill, was structured so as to provide the 
theological student with first-hand experience with men- 
tal patients. Included in the program were seminar 
study groups, reading, reports, visits on assigned wards, 
and conducting religious and recreational’ activities for 
the patients. . : 


bo 


Ralph Miller has described the experience as one which 
supplies a necessary bridge between the theoretical and 
the practical. Not only is one required to examine his 
own faith in terms of his experiences, but one has the 
opportunity to explore, and consequently add another 
dimension to this faith. Clinical training provides the 
seminary student with the startling experience of facing 
the stark reality of the turmoil, the tragic states of men- 
tal illness. Not only does one meet the mental patient, 
who is himself the result of many causative factors, but 
one is able to study those precipitating conditions which 
have led to the onset of the illness. 


In working with the various types of mental patients, 
we come to the jolting realization that all of us possess, 
to a lesser degree, those thought processes and behavior 
mechanisms which are peculiar to mental patients. An- 
other important factor realised is that mental illness is 
a “way of life,” it is, for the most part, the way the 
individual keeps his personality from disintegrating. 
Social standards, family relationships, and unfortunate 
circumstances can cause distortions in these thought 
processes and behavior patterns, so that a person assumes 
a secondary level of operation. This adjustment on a sec- 
ondary level of operation is a person’s attempt to cope 
with the existing circumstances, at the expense of reality. 
Because this adjustment on a secondary level has seemed 
successful to the individual, it is difficult at times for him 
to believe that his world of unreality is not reality after 
all. Anyone who disturbs his world of unreality actually 
threatens the very structure of his “way of life.” 

In an institution the size of Elgin, (approx. 6,300 
patients) I had contact with a wide variety of mental 
illnesses. There were those with whom no type of therapy, 


however extensive, could ever be expected to recover 
to a level of adjustment which would be useful to them- 
selves or society. There were those with whom it was only 
a question of time, rest and supportive counseling before 
they would be re-admitted to a normal role in society 
outside the hospital. There were those who could be 
rehabilitated to a degree, in which they could be allowed 
and capable only, of maintaining a marginal existence 
of life in society. There are those also, who for some 
quirk of circumstance, find themselves in the mental 
hospital who for practical reasons should never have been 
committed in the first place. 

In addition to those experiences directly related with 
the patients themselves, it was to my disapointment to 
discover the widespread ignorance, intolerance, and mis- 
conceptions, held by so many of the patients’ families 
in understanding the mentally ill. As ministers we must 
realize that we will have to contend with this problem 
itself, in addition to dealing with those in our congrega- 
tions who seek our counsel and advice regarding emo- 
tional difficulties. 


: A New Understanding 


Russell Davis 


The clinical training program at Central State Mental 
Hospital was under the direction of Dr. Wayne Oates 
and Dr. Samuel Southard of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. The course had a duration of two 
months and met four eight-hour days each week. The 
group was limited to twelve students, most of whom were 
studying for their ThM degree. Each student acted as 
chaplain for three wards; this gave ample opportunity 
for each one to see and deal with different kinds of 
illnesses. Each student was given personal attention from 
the supervisors with each patient interview if he so 
desired or needed it. The group met in a seminar every 
day under the leadership of Dr. Oates or Dr. Southard 
and had the opportunity on different occasions to hear 
hospital personnel lecture. 

The course was designed to give the student ample 
opportunity to become acquainted with and to recognize 
mental illness and all of its ramifications. This would 
include ministering to the needs of the family, com- 
munity, and church; it would include being aware of 
mental illness; and it would include the place of the 
church and the minister in dealing with mental illness. 

Being able to recognize mental illness gives the stu- 
dent of the Bible the ability to understand rather than 
condemn; it allows him to see bizarre actions and symp- 
tomatic expressions in their true light and prohibits him 
from too readily joining that rank of society which 
condemns and labels “sinner” to the person who in 
reality should be referred to as sick. 

With the ever increasing growth of pastoral psychology 


the minister’s role should not be that of an amateur 
psychiatrist using the tools of psychiatry, but rather as 
ministers using a working knowledge of psychology to 
provide for the basic religious needs of the individual. 
One learns that he is not to bring the patient a prayer 
book or a Bible from which he may literally interpret, 
“If thy eye offend thee, pluck it out.”, but to bring ta 
the patient that guiding quality which makes him aware 
of the love, understanding and foregiveness of God 
through Christ. 

Through the ward experiences, group seminars and 
individual guidance hours the student becomes aware 
of the constant need of self evaluation. The student be- 
comes aware of his own resources as well as limitations 
that he brings to each counselling or interpersonal rela- 
tionship and, being aware of these, he can better learn 
to minister to the counsellee rather than to his own 
needs. So many times words of comfort or advice are in 
reality only subconsciously for the self. 

The significance in having clinical training is not 
to have “gawk” tours through mental hospitals or merely 
to develop chaplains, but to learn from those institu- 
tionalized how to better meet the needs of the many 
more who have never been in an institution. Knowing 
how to make the Gospel meaningful when all the super- 
ficial props of life collapse may prevent a person’s 
complete retreat from life. Through clinical training and 
a sensitive Christian concern, the Gospel can be brought 
to bear on the emotional and spiritual needs of the 
individual. 


: A New Knowledge 


Chauncey G. Fitzgerald 


First an eternal moment of anxious indecision, then 
placing the over-sized skeleton key in the lock and turn- 
ing it, I cautiously opened the heavy metal door. Imme- 
diately a figure rushed for the opening, one with a frozen 
gaze huddled in the corner, another pleaded “do you 


have a light,” — on the window sill sat screaming 
to an audience known only to herself. Could I say, “Today 
salvation has come to this house” . . (mental ward)? I 


submit that this should be the potential of every Chris- 
tian encounter. The crux of the problem being, how do 
we communicate this? In response to this my attention 
has been drawn to what I term an ‘Interpersonal-Inter- 
disciplinary Schema’ in relation to: 1. knowledge of 
ourselves as persons; 2. knowledge of ourselves as theo- 
reticians. 

1. The mental hospital affords unique opportunities for 
self knowledge: e.g. personal criticism, intensive group 
dynamics, and continually measuring ourselves against 
the ‘abnormal’. Concomitant with this self knowledge is 
the appropriation of ‘our’ Gospel. In response to the 
disparagers of ‘the introspection craze’, is it not possible 
as self knowledge increases — how we think, react — 
so also does our conduciveness as channels of The Gos- 
pel. The unknown ‘three years’ of Paul is only one 
example among many. 

2. Every theory arises out of the practical — whether 
directly or through correlation. Unfortunately the con- 
tinual tirades concerning America’s blindness to the 
theoretical has a great element of truth. Part of the 
error may be attributed to our pragmatic and utilitarian 
heritage which has determined our search for the ‘func- 
tional’. Witness the unfortunate results in our art, archi- 
tecture, literature — and theology. Compare the oft 
familiar tune of the minister who, after ten years of 


practice, counsels his newly ordained brother to ‘forget 
that stuff you learned in seminary.’ Or isn’t this simply 
by way of saying that from one practice, one workable 
theory has been formulated, meaning the person is 
handcuffed to a situation. The fault is not in the theory 
but in its incompleteness and narrowness of scope. For 
this reason I am in accord with Chaplain Howard of 
Boston State Hospital who advocated we, ‘Cast a Wide 
Net.’ In the continuous alteration between the practical 
and the theoretical it appears one augments the other. 
Theories are never complete; new theories are to be 
created and old ones revised. Unless we become per- 
ceptive to the existence and the validity of ‘the new’ we 
can neither theorize about or communicate with it. Is not 
this sort of thing in part responsible for the genius of 
Calvin? The greater familiarity we have with the terrain 
of our lives the better enabled are we to discern ouy 
path. 

Perhaps the best way to tie in the above with the 
‘Interpersonal-Interdisciplinary Schema’ is to examine 
an actual person-to-person confrontation. The Interper- 
sonal advocates that we see this person intrapersonally 
(a physical organism), as an individual, as a person in 
relationship, as a group participant, and as a member 
of society. On the Interdisciplinary level this‘means we 
become conversant with psychology, psychiatry, com- 
munication theory, group theory, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. The hospital being a type of microcosm is espe- 
cially beneficial. It is in this ‘Schema’ that we are forced 
to rethink the Gospel and make it meaningful. The 
obvious goal being to better prepare ourselves so it may 
be said upon leaving the person-to-person situation, 
“Today salvation has come to this house.” 


Signs of the Times 


Bruce Urich 


SHORT AND SHARP 
(With Apologies to Kierkegaard) 

A professor in a seminary in a peaceful land gets up 
and addresses a well-fed, well-dressed class who are pre- 
paring for the ministry ($3400-$4600 to start plus manse 
plus pension plus car expense) and quotes Blaise Pascal, 
“I believe only those witnesses who are willing to have 
their throats cut open for their testimony.” 

And nobody laughs. 

SEcoND TrmotHy 2:15 (K.J.V.) or EccLestAsTEs 12:12? 

As a public service to any students who may happen 
to be on our campus: the Princeton University library 


is open from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. during the week, 
3:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m..on Saturday, and 2:00 p.m. to 
12:00 p.m. on Sunday. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND FREEDOM 

President Eisenhower, in his address at the cornerstone 
laying at the Inter-church Center, said several things 
which speak to us here. 

In connection with the bombing of a synagogue in 
Atlanta, Georgia. the President spoke of his “Feeling of 
horror that any person would want to desecrate the holy 
place of any religion.” 

We too may be guilty of a basic lack of respect for 


other religions, by merely tolerating them. In contrast, 
C. S. Lewis in The Case for Christianity (p. 31) points 
out, “If you are a Christian you don’t have to believe 
that all the other religions are simply wrong all through. 
If you are an atheist you have to believe that the main 
point in all the religions in the world is simply one 
huge mistake. If you are a Christian, you are free to 
think that all these religions, even the queerest ones, 
contain at least some hint of the truth.” 

Let us remember that God uses Christ’s witness as a 
means to bring people to Him, never is Christ’s witness 
used by God as an excuse to exclude people from Him. 
Christ did not live so that we can threaten people who 
do not accept Him; but as the final expression, as shown 
in both the Old and New Testaments, of God’s yearning, 
ultimate concern to reconcile us to Himself. 

The President’s address also contained a statement 
which seems to be a good expression of the reformation 
ideal of freedom, “My friends, freedom has been given 
one definition that . . . has great appeal for every true 
American. It is this: Freedom is the priceless opportunity 
for self-discipline.” 

You Be THE JupcE 
(With Apologies to The Saturday Evening Post) 

Ho hum! The problems of Arkansas and Virginia 
seem so far away from us here in the intellectual center 
of the universe. But hear this: A white church member 
brought a negro to Sunday worship down in Little Rock 
a few weeks back, and the Official Board ruled that 
negroes would not be admitted to services during this 
period of racial tension. What does this blasphemy say 
to us here in our sheltered world; concerning our atti- 
tudes toward people who are different for reasons of 
culture, race, economic or social position, or religion? 
Do we accept others because God has accepted us; or do 
we reject others, or smother them with cloying over- 
acceptance? 

A TREE OF DEATH 

The Book of Revelation speaks of a tree of life; but, 
as anyone who has an automobile knows, we have a tree 
of death here on campus. It is at the entrance to the 


seminary parking lot; and daily endangers all who drive 
by and all who inch out of the lot unable to see whether 
the road is clear or not, until — by actual measure — 
they are six feet out in the road. A fund is being started 
to put a plaque on the tree in memory of the first person 
who will be killed there. Please save your contributions 
for this cause. 
Escape LITERATURE 

Are you adjusting to your world here in Princeton? 
Some people have trouble doing this and try to escape 
to what they call the outside world, but which we know 
is only imaginary. Dreamers like this tend to read escape 
literature like “The New York Times” and to worry 
about things like the U.N. and Quemoy and Krushchev 
which are problems that only exist in their minds. 

Wuo’s BEEN BRAINWASHED 

An Associated Press article for September 17th rec- 
ords, “Faubus said that he thinks Little Rock Presby- 
terian leaders who were reported considering the possi- 
bility of asking evangelist Billy Graham to mediate the 
(school) dispute, have been brainwashed by leftwingers, 
Communists, and integrationists, United Press Inter- 
national said. 

“He was asked at a news conference whether he 
thinks some of the clergy are leftwingers and Commu- 
nists. ‘I certainly do,’ he said.” 

The Presbyterians have demanded an apology and 
so far seem not to have received one. 

This should clarify this man’s stand for anyone who 
has been wavering, but our primary concern here is: 
who’s been brainwashed? The word “brainwash” is not 
defined in Webster’s. Unabridged (1958) or slang dic- 
tionaries; but is generally understood to mean, “A slow 
psychological process, with or without physical force, 
whereby a person is first made to doubt his own beliefs; 
and finally to accept other beliefs.” 

Any man who can, in a public position, make such 
statements and then not take responsibility for them 
(by either apologizing or by proving his statements) can 
apparently be assumed to be simply irresponsible or the 
result of brainwashing himself. 


Getting the Mail Through: [7 Cor. 3:3 


Daniel Migliore 


Delivering mail was once an exciting business. Over 
the crest of every hill crouched another adventure for 
the pony express rider. The ten-mile hop from station to 
station offered a generous serving of dangers, but color- 
less living was not on the menu! A perspiring horse, a 
dust storm, a parched throat, a fierce Indian yell meant 
life lived in earnest for the pony ,expressmen. But the 
magnetic feature of that work boiled beneath the surface 
romance of blood and thunder. While it lasted, this was 


life with an urgent purpose. Getting the mail through 
rested squarely on the shoulders of one man. 

Things have changed since then. The job of a mail- 
man is considerably tamer, and rightly so. But unfor- 
tunately there has been a similar loss of luster in the 
business called the Christian faith, and wrongly so. To 
be sure, the tempering of Christianity started long before 
the age of the pony express. Ever since the infancy of 
the church, men have tried to reduce Christ’s burning 


message to the motto, “Be kind to granny and the cat.” 
Nevertheless, the wise judgment of history may award 
to twentieth century American Christians the blue rib- 
bon for unsurpassed success in the domestication of 
religion. What generation has done a better job of pro- 
moting the belief that Christianity is a divine sedative 
to soothe spiritual depression? No wonder Dorothy 
Sayers listed dullness as one of the modern Christian 
virtues. No wonder the editors of a well known dic- 
tionary define a Christian as “a respectable, civilized 
gentleman.” 

But respectability won’t do! At least it won’t for the 
Apostle Paul. The gospel he preached invited men not to 
tranquility but to responsibility, not to restful isolation, 
or to peace of mind, but to service. Listen to what Paul 
wrote to the members of a young church and see if you 
can build from it a rocking chair religion. 

You are an open letter about Christ which we 
ourselves have written, not with pen and ink but 
with the Spirit of the living God. Our message has 
been engraved not in stone, but in living men 
and women. 

The situation that prompted these words was a dispute 
about Paul’s authority as an apostle. Some Christians in 
Corinth wanted Paul to give tangible evidence of his 
right to instruct them. In modern lingo, they wanted 
him “to put up or shut up.” Now, a traveling preacher 
gained a hearing in the early Christian churches most 
commonly by a letter of recommendation. Since there 
were many false prophets about, this was the way the 
churches protected themselves. With tongue in cheek, 
Paul wrote to his friends and asked them whether they 
would like him to bring a letter of recommendation, or 
better yet, whether they would like to write one for him 
to authenticate his missionary work. Almost single 
handed Paul had evangelized Greece, and now a few 
frisky puppies were snapping at the hand that had fed 
them. 

But, surprising as it may seem, humor and protundity 
are not always unrelated. In this case, the silly notion 
of having to supply visible proof of his apostleship in- 
trigued the man of Tarsus. Perhaps Paul’s thinking ran 
something like this: “You know, if I had to show you 
my credentials, I would point to you yourselves. I found 
you slaves to idols. You now worship the living God. 
When I arrived in your city, you were living in hideous 
immorality. Now your conduct is like a sweet perfume 
set in the middle of a cesspool. My message and my 
apostleship need no other authorization than your 
changed lives.” 

By challenging his fellow Christians to be letters of 
recommendation for the gospel, Paul places a tremen- 
dous responsibility on all who confess Jesus to be the 
Christ. There are men who think that they can reject 


the responsibility but hold fast to the gospel. But, make 
no mistake, it cannot be done. It is precisely the lack of 
a sense of great responsibility that atrophies the lives 
of many contemporary believers. 

Like Simeon Stylites, the unsociable monk of the fifth 
century, some of us climb our pillars of separation which 
rise high above the problems of day by day Christian 
service. Perched in our little havens of detachment, we 
can, perhaps, ponder if Paul really was an apostle after 
all, or wonder whether a round of golf instead of par- 
ticipation in a church project might not offer the better 
way of communing with God. In the thin atmosphere 
of non-involvement, the living water of responsibility 
evaporates. And so does the healing power of the gospel. 

If, then, there are any touchstones which can change 
our tired, drab religion into an exciting faith, I submit 
that they are the products of a vigorous sense of Chris- 
tian responsibility. Paul challenges us to be letters from 
God. This is our responsibility. But what does it involve? 

First, as letters from God, it is our duty to be down to 
earth. In the words of the Apostle, we are to be “letters 
about Christ.” Paul’s message, along with that of the 
other disciples, pointed to specific events and persons in 
history. He did not carry a package of truths to the 
Corinthians. It was not his intention to redefine God in 
terms of “being,” a favorite pastime of Greek philos- 
ophers. Paul’s God had skin on his face! The good news 
that he proclaimed was as precise as a person and is 
concrete as a crucifixion. 

As members of an academic community, we need to 
be reminded of this. We sometimes deceive ourselves, 
although not others, by our verbal sophistication. When 
I say that our Christian witness should be down to 
earth, I am pleading for simplicity, not naivete, not 
necessarily “orthodoxy,” but simplicity. 

If you were writing a letter to a friend, you would not 
speak of the juxtaposition of the oral epithelium tissue. 
Much more likely, you would simply call it a kiss. 
Likewise, you could speak of the principal of concretion 
necessitating the actualization of the merely potential 
redemptive capacities of the Deity, but doesn’t it carry 
more power to say plainly, “Christ died for our sins?” 
Our witness to the world should not be blurred by mys- 
teries and enigmas. There is a directness and a brevity 
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about the message of Jesus that resists consignment to 
the dusty immortality of a library shelf. This is what 
Paul in another letter calls the foolishness of the gospel. 
Rather than rocketing the good news into the wild blue 
yonder of abstractions and generalities, we had better 
face up to the rational offense of the message we convey. 
The Christian faith is down to earth, having to do with 
real events and real persons, as vivid as the stony roads 
which Jesus walked, as pungent as the sea air that he 
breathed, as vital as the red blood that spurted from 
the spear wound in his side. 

A second facet of our task as letters from God is the 
demand to get our faith owt in the open. Paul said it like 
this: “You are an open letter about Christ.” Christians 
are public not private property. This suggests both that 
we are addressed to all mankind and that the message 
we bear has to do with the whole of life. Ordinarily, we 
address a letter to a specific person. But God’s letters 
are for all to read. This does not mean that every Chris- 
tian must become a foreign missionary, although if the 
church is truly an open letter, it cannot confine its mes- 
sage to national boundaries. Nor does it mean everyone 
must enroll at a seminary. For most of us, openness 
consists in letting our faith break through our every 
activity, unostentatiously, and often unconsciously. 
Every vocation and every circumstance are pregnant with 
opportunities for service. 

I had a college friend who felt that it was the teaching 
of the church that Christian service could be rendered 
only in the ordained ministry. He wanted to be a physi- 
cist. Feeling that the church was indifferent to his voca- 
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tional choice, he grew indifferent to the church. What a 
tragic misunderstanding! To the writers of the Bible 
all of life offers ways of glorifying God. The prophet 
Zechariah looked for the day when the bells of the 
horses would be inscribed with “Holy to the Lord,” and 
when every pot in Jerusalem would be sacred to the 
Lord of Hosts. 

Whatever the vocation, our faith must get out in the 
open. It must .take on flesh and bones or it will be a 
ghost. There are too many good intentions that never 
become more than intentions, too many noble convic- 
tions that never smell the out-of-doors, in touch with the 
grime of life on Madison Street. 

Though we agree that the story of the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by Jesus is inspirational, so few of us 
are willing to be the first to take the towel off the rack. 
We sing vigorously, “In Christ there is no East or West.” 
We make posters for Brotherhood Week. Yet when a 
negro buys a home in our block, we decide to move to 
another community. It is so easy to talk about love and 
so difficult to give a glass of cold water to the thirsty. 
But let us get this straight: If our Christianity does not 
want to get its hands dirty, it has little to do with the 
religion of Jesus who grappled with life as it met him 
in the stinking, crowded streets of Jerusalem. 

In our search for the spice of living truth, we have 
been made aware that our faith will go flat and insipid 
if it is not down to earth and out in the open. There is 
still another facet of Christian responsibility mentioned 
by Paul in our text. It may be summed up in the phrase, 
from person to person. We write our letters with pen 
and ink, but God communicates his message through 
living personalities. 

Sometimes we forget how unique the Christian evalua- 
tion of personality is. The simple creed, “People are of 
supreme worth,” does not find favor with the fascist, 
the communist, or even some of the great names of 
American history. Alexander Hamilton once snarled, 
“The people, sir! The people is a beast.” Evidently God 
regards the common man a bit differently. When he 
chose to reveal himself supremely, he did so as a man, 
and a man of humble means at that. Some of Jesus’ 
sharpest reprimands were directed against the narrow 
Jews who were willing to sacrifice persons on the altar 
of book worship. 

In our time Albert Schweitzer has pointed to the 
secret of vital religion. He gave up a promising career 
as an organist, a Biblical scholar, and a philosopher to 
plunge into the dark of an African village. Why? Because 
to Schweitzer the gift of person to person relations is 
far more meaningful than written or spoken words. 

It is hard for straw men to appreciate such sacrifice. 
Men of arid faith who can distil human beings into 
statistical columns find that they must be warned about 


slaughtering each other on the highways by the pagan 
advice, “Drive slowly. The life you save may be your 
own.” In a world where all is business as usual, Chris- 
tians dare not forget that mankind is their business. 
Vital religion requires personal relations and that costs. 
Just as you pay more for a. person to person telephone 
call, you will have to pay more for a person to person 
faith. Passing a religious tract to a person who more than 
anything else needs our involvement in his life is a cari- 
cature of Christianity. And we need that involvement 
too! We will not find God in a box under the altar. 
He will not jump out from the pages of a book. In this 
life he comes closest to us through intimate person to 
person experiences. 


When the outnumbered men of Athens smashed the 
Persian ranks at Marathon, Pheidippides, the fastest 
runner in the Greek army, was sent to bear the news to 
the Capital. He ran for all he was worth because he had 
something great to tell. Upon entering the city, he 
gasped, “Rejoice, we conquer,” and fell dead of exhaus- 
tion. We have a message to deliver that makes the 
news of a military victory pale into insignificance. God 
counts on that message to be down to earth, out in the 
open, and from person to person. Christianity — a 
dreary, dull, monotonous affair? Oh, no! The tang of 
excitement is our hallmark. The passion of great purpose 
is our postage. We are Christ’s letters of redemption. 
And only we can get the mail through. 


THE BEACH 


George H. Spriggs 


What was it you said 

When the feet of love 

Were tender bait 

For the hot shores of hate? 

You said that love was a sad lull, 
A plaintive wail from a lonely gull. 
And maybe it was then. 

Maybe it was even worse. 

Maybe it was even worse then. 
Maybe. 

But, now you can’t remember 
The baby feet of love. 

They are gone — 

Not really gone, but grown — 
Not really grown, but older. 
Older and no wiser, 

For you still walk on the 

Hot shores of love. 

Yes, love. 

Once you called the beach hate, 
But, now you know that it is love 
Inside out, 

Reversed, perverted, 

But, still love. 


And even though it hurts, 
You walk, 

You even run 

On the son heated stones of 
The beach of suffering. 

You run to meet 

The figure rising 

From horizons 

Of pebbled bleakness. 

It hurts to run on, 

The beach of suffering, 

But, it is death to be alone. 
And the figure is now a bleeding man, 
And a running man is he — 
Bleeding and running is he. 
And you meet beside the sea 
On pebbled bleakness. 

A miracle of the beach 

Took place 

When you met yourself 

And the deep, cooling sea 
Soothed the feet of love, 

So that a reunited you 

Could run on the son heated stones 
To meet another you. 
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Spanish Protestantism Today 


The Evangelical Spanish Church, member of the World 
Council of Churches, is a genuine Spanish movement for 
the evangelization of our country, a movement that 
started almost a century ago and that through many 
vicissitudes, changes and transformations has become the 
the most important and serious evangelical effort accom- 
plished in Spain since the 16th century. 

The Evangelical Spanish Church embodies various de- 
nominations such as Presbyterian, Methodist and Luth- 
eran, with the same organization. There is a general 
assembly every year whose agreements are carried on 
by a permanent commission which works in close con- 
nection with the different regionals into which the 
Church has divided Spain. 

This Evangelical organization has today a total of 54 
places of worship very relatively tolerated by the Spanish 
Government, with a total of approximately nine thousand 
members. These 54 places of worship are divided into 32 
organized churches and 22 missions, located principally 
in the main cities and small towns nearby. 

Other churches, ‘missions, and practically all the schools, 
including the United Theological Seminary of Madrid, the 
training center for the young ministers of the Spanish 
Evangelical Church, are closed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

A reduced number of i22 pastors and 7 evangelists take 
care of the greatest responsibilities and work of the 
Church and missions, although their activities are very 
restricted by the persistent opposition of both Government 
and Roman Church. 

Other evangelical denominations, in addition to the 
evangelical Spanish Church, work in Spain in small groups 
with the support of foreign missions whose purpose, like 
ours, is to evangelize Spain, and with which, the Evan- 
gelical Spanish Church has Christian fellowship, common 
service and cooperation. These denominations are: 1) a 
well organized Baptist Mission, 2) the Mission of the 


Plymouth Brethren, located mainly in the North-West of 
Spain and Madrid, 3) the Spanish Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and 4) the Pentecostal Church. The total number 
of Protestants in Spain is approximately thirty thousand, 
including all the denominations, with about 260 churches 
and missions. Many of these missions are composed of 
two or three families. An uncertain number of pastors and 
evangelists, probably between 75 and 90, minister to these 
churches. The population of Spain today is thirty million 
souls. The number of priests, monks and nuns of all the 
the Roman Catholic religious orders serving this vast 
population is 250,000. 

Since the beginning of the second Spanish attempt of 
religious reformation, an attempt to establish Protestant 
communities in Spain started about 1871,* up to the 
present, the Protestants in Spain have suffered all sorts of 
social and religious discriminations. Responsible for these 
persecutions is the Roman Catholic Church, which, par- 
ticularly in Spain, has a very strong political character, 
most probably because of its union and total identification 
with the temporal powers of the nation. Only during the 
few years of life of the Spanish Republic the Protestant 
minority had enjoyed liberty and ample toleration, of 
course, a toleration imposed by the constitution of the 
Republic, undermined since the beginning of the social 
and political activities of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

The present situation is in many aspects the same and 
in others worse than it was during the reign of Philip 








*The first attempt took place in the 16th century spread- 
ing quickly among the intellectuals and the clergy, being 
completely eliminated by the Inquisition. In less than 35 
years 127,000 people were judged, killed, imprisoned or 
exiled by the different tribunals or courts of this Roman 
Catholic repressive institution, still in existence under the 
name of Tribunal of the Holy Office, whose crimes have 
never been disavowed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
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the Second, except the public executions of the Protestants 
carried out by the Inquisition. Since the signature of the 
Concordat with the Vatican proposed by the latter, (car- 
ried out the same month as the agreement between the 
United States and the government of Franco for the estab- 
lishment of American military bases in our country which 
demanded on the part of Franco the swearing to the 
Charter of Human Rights) the persecution of the Prot- 
estants has become more serious and systematic since an 
intolerant clergy can count on the full support of the 
government. 

The following facts will reveal the truth of these 
statements: 

A) Books aND PUBLICATIONS 

All kinds of books and publications, of all subjects, from 
religion philosophy and ethics to history, poetry and fiction 
registered in the index of forbidden literature of the 
Roman Catholic Church, may not be found or read in 
Spain unless illegally. These limitations in the intellectual 
horizon of the Spaniards proves to be very harmful for 
the development of new values among the younger gen- 
erations. 

The “Official Bulletin of the State” of August 8, 1957, 
in pages 718-19, in a report of almost one thousand words 
gives a number of regulations against the entrance and 
circulation in Spain of books and publications condemned 
by the Church of the State. The regulations affect prin- 
cipally the Protestant versions of the Bible and all kinds of 
Evangelical literature. One year before the report of the 
Bulletin, in 1955, the police of the Government destroyed 
more than 36,000 Bibles from the British & Foreign Bible 
Society of Madrid. A new edition of the-hymn book for 
the use of the Evangelical Churches was also confiscated. 
B) ScHOOLs: 

Protestant Schools have been closed in the whole country 
since the Spanish Civil War back in the thirties. Some of 
the buildings were confiscated then by the government 
and are still in its hands. 

Protestant children have to attend Roman Catholic 
schools where they become victims of social and religious 
discrimination and where they are taught the official 
creed against the will of their parents. Many of them have 
to leave these schools because they are compelled to attend 
mass and confession. This situation is similar for evan- 
gelical boys and girls in most of the universities and 
colleges. 

Two years ago the Protestant Seminary of Madrid, the 
United Evangelical Seminary was closed as the result of 
the pressure of certain elements of the Spanish government 
in cooperation with personalities of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It has not been re-opened. 

C) Civi~ MarriaGEs: 

The only authorized form of marriage is the one admin- 

istered by the Roman Catholic Church. Civil marriages 
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are restricted to a minimum and are exceptional in the 
large cities and almost unknown in the rest of the country. 
Besides Evangelicals, nobody dares to ask for civil mar- 
riage in Spain. 

Every Protestant couple who wishes to get married and 
apply for civil marriage has to prove that they are not 
Roman Catholics. This assertion has to be confirmed by 
the Catholic priests of the district whose answer is that 
the applicants are still Roman Catholics because when 
children they were baptized in the Roman Church* and 
that therefore the form of marriage must be that of the 
Roman Church. This shows how difficult it is for Prot- 
estants to obtain civil marriage since eighty-five per cent 
of them at least were formerly members or affiliates of 
Roman Catholic churches. 

Generally the solution of each case takes months and 
even years of patient efforts both moral and economical. 
Since the publication in November 13, 1956, of the new 
regulations of the government about civil marriages 
(Official Bulletin of the State number 318, page 7131) in 
which the articles 37, 38, 40, 41 and 100 are modified, 
the situation is more confusing and difficult than ever 
before. 

D) Mrurary SERVICE: 

In Spain, as in many European countries, military service 
is enforced and all boys within the proper age group have 
to accomplish this national duty. Young Protestants are 
also included. 

The attendance to the regular Catholic services in the 
chapels of the army and of the navy, is strictly obligatory 
and the military chaplains are very concerned with those 
who, for one reason or other, do not want to attend mass 
and to perform the other religious duties required by the 
regulations. They are especially anxious to seek to convert 
to the Roman Catholic faith the Protestants under their 
control. 

Almost every year there are cases of Protestant soldiers 
and sailors punished and even imprisoned for the crime 
of irreverence and lack of discipline, because they do not 
want to kneel before the altar at the moment of the 
consecration. Such was the case of two sailors who were 
recently two years in prison in the North West of Spain, 
and such was the case of another sailor in the Balearic 
Islands who was obliged to attend mass despite all the 
efforts he made to dissuade the commander and the 
officers of his unit, and who remained standing before 
the altar during the whole mass while the admiral and high 








“The Roman Church says on Baptism that every baptised 
child shall remain Roman Catholic for all his life, no 
matter if he believes or not in the Church or if he belongs 
to a Protestant sect or even if he does not believe any- 
thing at all, because Baptism has an indelible character 
and an unchangeable significance. 





personalities both civil and military knelt. 

The testimony of this Protestant sailor through all his 
punishments and sufferings was such, that a few weeks 
later there were eight sailors deeply interested in the 
Evangelical Spanish Church today, and another is an active 
member of one of the Protestant churches of Cataluna. 
The rest of the sailors were frightened because of the 
threat of the chaplain to send them, all into the military 
prison. This is what awaits every Protestant boy when he 
leaves his home perhaps for the first time in his life. 

E) EMPLOYMENT AND PROFESSIONS: 

The Spanish government in cooperation with the Roman 
Catholic Church and the police have such an hermetic 
control over the Protestants and their activities and work 
that in many cases it is very difficult for a good number 
of heads of families to stay for a long time in the same 
place working, because soon they are localized and then 
the employer is counselled by the priest to employ one of 
the members of his parish who needs a job instead of the 
Protestant. 

All the official positions of the governments and different 
departments of the State are forbidden to the Protestants 
who are also deprived of the possibility of entering in the 
diplomatic and military schools for professional training 
or in the educational institutions because they are more 
or less, in one way or other under the control of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

This could be enough to cut down nearly all possible 
growth of power, public significance and influence of the 
Protestants in most of the spheres of national life but 
still Spanish Protestants have a great field of work among 


the middle and worker classes and they are concentrating 


successfully their evangelistic efforts towards these groups 
which more than any other need the consolation and 
promises of the Gospel. 

F) CEMETERIES: 

Even at the hour of the death of a member of the 
family, the Protestants have trouble in Spain with the 
local priest and the civil authorities, because in ninety 
per cent of the small towns in Spain there is no other 
cemetery than the Roman Catholic one and the priests do 
not want to bury a Protestant in the cemetery of the 
Roman Church. 

The solution of this problem, according to the priests, 
is to be found in the conversion of the Protestant at the 
hour of his death. Of course, Spanish Protestants do not 


agree with this kind of “solution”, and many times the 
controversy motivated by the priest gives to the Evan- 
gelicals a new opportunity to open the eyes of some of the 
members of the family still Catholics and present at that 
particular time. 

CONCLUSION: 

From this information can be seen that the government 
and the Roman Catholic Church are now rather completely 
effective in their attempt to smother the evangelization of 
Spain to the Gospel of Christ and to the personal freedom 
given by its grace. There is much reason, however, to 
have great hope for the success of the Protestant move- 
ment to lead much of Spain to Christ since the people 
of our Country know today better than ever that the 
Church of Rome, far from being a sane religious influence 
in the nation, has been and is today, the first ally of the 
present Franco regime which is abhorred by a great 
majority of the Spaniards. The result is, according to some 
Spanish bishops, that only two million of the thirty million 
which the Church has under its control in Spain, are 
sincere Roman Catholics. The rest of the Spanish popula- 
tion would be deeply grateful for a religious reformation. 

Notwithstanding, our strategy is not purposed with 
intentions to overthrow the Roman regime, but to preach 
and propagate the truth concerning our redemption in 
Jesus Christ to the people of our country. We know they 
are ready to receive the Good News and to accept it when 
properly presented. 

Our major difficulty today is not so much the lack of 
numbers or the restrictions imposed by the government 
and the Church, (the truth is that many times these 
restrictions are not fully observed by the Protestants) but 
it is the lack of sufficient material resources to enable us 
to accomplish our mission. We can, with the Lord’s power, 
attract the people to the Gospel when we have the resources 
to do the work we want so much to do and, despite all, 
can do. 

All Christians who are genuinely concerned with the 
evangelization of our world for GOD will surely be happy 
to give us the assistance we desperately need in Spain. 

After you have prayed concerning this responsibility 
which is ours together, decide how you can contribute to 
this great cause. We, the Protestant Christians of Spain, 
await your answer. 

“Grace be unto you, and peace, from God 

our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ” 


Signs of the Times 


Bruce Urich 


Ir You Love Me, FEED My SHEEP 
A sermon is a meal. While some of our people are 
unaware of life, most — no matter how they may look — 
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come to church discouraged, confused, uncertain, and 
hungry for that which will speak to their condition. This 
means not just their spirits or minds, but their whole 


being. A sermon is not a whip to exhort people to greater 
effort, or a stone thrown to wake them up. A sermon 
is a feeding of their deepest needs with the message of 
God’s love and acceptance. As Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says in The Living of These Days, “People come to church 
on Sunday with every kind of personal difficulty and 
problem flesh is heir to. A sermon was meant to meet such 
needs; it should be personal counseling on a group scale. 
If one had clairvoyance, one would know the sins and 
shames, the anxieties and doubts, the griefs and disillusion- 
ments, that filled the pews, and could by God’s grace bring 
the saving truths of the gospel to bear on them as cre- 
atively as though he were speaking to a single person.” 
For THE NourIsHMENT OF THE 
Tumty-Five PERCENT 

It should be unncessary to write this in a seminary in 
the reformation tradition which has rejected salvation by 
works; but it seems necessary to point out that even if a 
student should flunk out of seminary — and even if this 
traumatic experience should disintegrate him so that he 
became a lifelong bum — even so God would love and 
accept him. This is the message of' the cross — God has 
justified us through Christ. Now it is hoped that when 
we realize this we will respond in love by study and 
dedication; but God does not demand this of us, or else 
the cross is meaningless; but He hopes that we will re- 
spond freely, precisely because we do not have to respond 
atvall 

When we realize this; then (and only then) can we say 
with Martin Luther: “My God his given me in Christ all 
the riches of righteousness and salvation without any merit 
on my part, out of pure, free mercy, so that henceforth I 
need nothing whatever except faith which believes that 
this is true. Why should I not therefore freely, joyfully, 
with all my heart, and with an eager will, do all things 
which I know are pleasing and acceptable to such a 
Father, who has overwhelmed me with his inestimable 
riches? I will therefore give myself as a Christ to my 
neighbor, just as Christ offered Himself to me; I will do 
nothing in this life except what I see is necessary, profit- 
able and salutory to my neighbor, since through faith 
I have an abundance of good things in Christ.” On 
Christian Liberty 

Frv—E PRoPHETS OF OuR DESTINY 

A recent Time article -about President-elect James I. 
McCord contains the following quotation: “When the 
church fails to raise up prophets, (President-elect) McCord 
feels, the world raises them up. Who are such secular 
prophets? Dostoevsky, in Crime and Punishment . . 
Albert Camus ... in The Fall . . . Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller . . . ‘I think the first thing the Lord 
requires of us is honesty. He requires you to be honest 
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before he requires you to assent to something. 
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Do You KNow WHaT THE Score Is? 


It may seem strange comparing our knowledge of the 
scores of spectator sports with our knowledge of current 
events, but for us here this points to a real problem. 


We saw this problem dlearly one week last fall when 
many were going around campus asking, “Do you know 
what the score is?” At first I thought that this question 
came out of a desperate search for reality, but gradually 
I perceived that this magnificent saying referred to some- 
thing else. It seems that some men have high-paying jobs 
which like most high-paying jobs place them in rivalry 
with other men and that the sales records( called team 
scores) were in high demand at that particular time. It 
also appeared that some advertising man in a burst of 
genius had coined the name “World Series” to attract 
people to this business activity. There is little wrong 
with this — it is as legitimate as any other business, but 
why should seminary students spend valuable time inquir- 
ing about something that is over and that can’t be 
changed and that can have no effect on them? Why are 
we all so passionately irrelevant — are we that afraid 


of life? ° 


A list follows of why we shouldn’t worry about the 
scores of spectator sports: 


1. We can’t do anything about them. 

2. When we get the score it can’t be changed, so why 
worry about it. 

3. There is only so much time. 

4. Those games can’t possibly have any effect on us. 

5. While we used to follow the team, scores at home, 
there is no need to now that we are here. : 

6.There are more important things. 

7. More time is needed for study. 

8. The Bible is strangely silent about the morality of 
being involved in the knowledge of the scores of spectator 
sports. 

9. Nobody really cares about that kind of thing. 

10. Ministers are concerned about more important things 
than this. 


Now I am going to turn the tables on you, for the 
above list — which seems a little silly — is basically the 
one given by some people to defend their not being aware 
of current events. 


This would be all right if these were two equal interests 
—but they are not. While many enjoy having a knowledge 
of the scores of spectator sports, no one claims that they 
have any eternal values; on the other hand a knowledge 
of current events is a knowledge of a record of God’s 
eternal concern, and even though we as human beings 
will never be able to understand this concern, we can see 
the structure which is built around this framework of 
God’s concern. 


Nuclear Weapons: 


A PROVOCATION FOR OUR FAITH 
Manfred Linz 


AN INTRopucTION, Nor A FinaL ANSWER __ 

To speak about nuclear weapons means to speak about 
discipleship, nothing less. This theme is not merely one 
of the many interesting topics we meet during our study; 
it is not simply a subject for training our brains — 
despite the fact that we will need them very much to 
solve this problem. We will find a Christian decision only 
if we ask: “Lord, what do you want me to do?” 

Today we are busy with a lot of things. We are a busy 
church in Germany and in America. “Activity” has become 
a magic word. Sociology and Psychology are in great 
fashion in our churches and in our academic training. We 
discuss the methods of attracting people and we act as if 
the question should only be: how can we #transmit the 
Christian message to people? But the question is still: 
what is the Christian message? Do we know the will of 
God for today, so that all that remains is to speak about 
methods? What does it mean to confess Christ today, 
facing nuclear weapons, facing communism? Even we in 
our churches have only a general condemnation for com- 
munism. And against nuclear weapon we have a reference 
to the ‘Peace, which passes all understanding”. It can 
also be blasphemy to cite the heavenly peace without the 
will to live and act according to this peace. 

ONE QUESTION 

The U.S.A. was the nation which developed the first 
atomic bomb. It is still probably the one best-armed with 
these bombs. It is leading in working out a nuclear weapon 
strategy. Your country is the first military power in the 
world. But in the churches of few countries is there so 
little discussion, so little concern with atomic weapons, 
as there is in your churches. As far as I have observed 
on this campus there is silence — with a few exceptions. 
And that is very strange. You have a responsibility, 
greater than any other church in the world. The country, 
of which you are citizens, has in its hand the power to 
destroy and even to erase the major part of all life on 
the earth. How can you be unconcerned? How is it 
possible, that in your churches and congregations and 
seminaries, there is not continuous discussion going on 
about this among members and ministers and students and 
professors? 

I come from Germany. That country is filled with a 
public discussion about atomic power and its use. The 
German Protestant Church is threatened by a split, no 
smaller than we had under Hitler between the normal 
church and the Confessing Church. And I came to this 
country which is like an idyllic island. I know, the U.S.A. 
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is wot an idyllic island. But how can it be that a stranger 
gets this impression? 
SOME Facts 

It is no wonder that, above all, scientists in all countries 
refuse to handle atomic war power. They know what we 
have to expect. It seems that we don’t know. Is it, perhaps, 
because we don’t want to know? 

Mankind is now able to wipe itself out. These are not 
words picked up in a magazine but a statement of German 
Nobel prize-winner Dr. Otto Hahn, a physicist. His 
statement is supported by all serious scientists in this 
country also. 

War has become sheer madness. The traditional Christian 
justification for war has been that through it order could 
be defended or restored. In former days war, under certain 
circumstances, could be a great police-action against 
disturbers of civil order. But today under all circumstances 
war destroys what it wants to establish. 

All efforts to limit atomic warfare through the strategy 
of “graduate deterrence”, through the use of so-called 
““clean”’ atomic weapons are wrecked through the irrational 
nature of man. We have got enough; brains to construct 
these weapons but not enough rationality to master our 
own passions. Christians know that this irrationality is not 
less than sin. 

RUSSIA 

The conclusion of these statements — the possibility of 
the suicide of mankind, the madness of war, the uncontrol- 
lable reactions of man — seems to demand a radical pro- 
hibition of the use of atomic weapons and the complete 
destruction of the whole stock of weapons. But in the same 
moment, when this demand arises, there arises a contra- 
dictory argument. It consists of only one word: Russia. 
We face the fact that two parties in the world possess 
these terrible weapons and that they have made enemies of 
each other to such a degree, that neither trusts the other. 
They stay thus in a stalemate, and each tries to maintain 
it through more power, more weapons, more submarines, 
more planes, more bombs, and more rockets. But there 
is no escape. What will be the end of this matter? For 
what do we hope? And can we hope? Some people hope 
for a contra-revolution in Russia, others for the death of 
Krushchey, others for the advance of America’s science 
over Russia’s science. And what of the negotiations in 
Geneva? They suffer under the same tension which is the 
reason for our worldwide animosity. To rest on these slim 
hopes is hardly realistic. In the meantime any unexpected 
event, any failure of a mechanism, any wrong report of a 


military observer, can destroy our whole civilization. 
What shall we do? 
Wuat Have Curistians To Say? 

The cause for the deathly hostility in our world is the 
deep distrust we have of one another. This distrust 1s 
what hinders us from acting as well and as reasonably 
as we want. Nobody wants war — No American; No 
Russian. Everybody wants to abolish these terrible weapons, 
but we have fear. And from fear nothing good can come. 
Caution is a good counselor. Fear is a bad one. And 
caution and fear are as different as day and night, although 
they sometimes seem to be similar. When we today say 


that we speak from caution, we really mean from fear. 


But is there any other possibility than to fear our 
enemy? Who can dare to trust? Only that man who 
knows that weapons are not the supreme powers in the 
world and that human force will not have the last word; 
but that all things, as we often pray, are in the hands of 
Him who created heaven and earth. This is the point 
where the question of atomic power and our Christian 
faith meets. Surely, we need our brains, our experience, 
as much knowledge as possible; we need caution and 
wisdom and even a certain amount of power to solve 
this problem. But now we have to be careful: If power 
is not to become an annihilating force, we must rely on 
something above human force, namely the basic reality 
of the world; the kingship of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
is the present Lord of the world, not only the future 
king. Thus we Christians need faith more urgently than 
brains, knowledge and power. We have to learn again the 
words of Jesus: “Seek first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness and all these things shall become yours as well.” 
There are no areas in our lives, there are no “worldly 
affairs” in which we can act independently of our faith 
in the present Lord, and against his commandments. 
Russia is not the first political reality, but Jesus Christ. 
Only if we acknowledge this sentence in the verbal sense, 


may we find also good thoughts and actions for the present 
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tensions between the nations. To trust in the government 
of our living Lord and to follow his commandments is 
the only way for us to remain Christians and the only 


hope, as I believe, for our earthly life in this atomic age. 
Harp THEOLOGICAL Work Lits BEFORE Us 


These last sentences immediately awake a lot of serious 
theological -questions. I want to mention only some of 
them. 

1) What is the relationship between faith and political 
reality? We cannot rule the world according to the Sermon 
on the Mount, but can we dispense with our faith when 
we come to political matters? Faith means trust in God, 
obedience to God. Can there be any contrary law for 
politics? 

2) What does it mean that Christ is the present Lord 
of the world? What is the present status of his kingdom? 
It is hidden to the world but revealed for the members of 
his body. What it its relationship to the “kingdoms” of 


this world, to America, Russia etc.? 


3) What is the purpose of the State? Where ends the 
use and where begins the abuse of its power? Are there 


limitations of state-power? Do nuclear weapons belong to 
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the same category as the “sword” of Romans 13? Finally, 


does a communist government also have authority from 


God? 


4) What is freedom in the light of the Bible? It is a 
religious value? What may I offer for freedom, my life? 
And also the life of other people? 

These are only some of the burning theological ques- 
tions which nobody else will answer for us. It is our task 
to work on them. In the light of these vital problems 


some of our present theological and practical occupations 
seems to me to be playing with toys. The world is filled 
with religious half-truth and pious bunk. Let us not in- 
crease this terrible performance of Christian weakness, 
but let us work and pray that we may recognize our 
Christian calling and that we may receive and spread 
the courage which God will give His children. 


It was requested that the lead article be published 
anonymously. 

Manfred Linz is a special student from Dusseldorf, 
Germany. He is a graduate of the University of 
Heidelberg. 

S. Dunham Wilson is a middler from Cranbury, 
N. J. and a Princeton University alumnus. 








My Servant God 
S. Dunham Wilson 


God in heaven give me grace 

To pray to Thee, 

To long for strength enough to face 
The dark of sin that waits within 
To tempt my heart from Thee. 
God in heaven hear this prayer 

I make to Thee: 

I burn for heart enough to care 
That Christ has died, is crucified, 
Is raised from death for me. 

God in heaven praise to Thee. 
Thy name I laud; 

For Thou dost hear and answer me, 
For Thou dost heed my every need 
Through Christ, my servant God. 


God - Met 
S. Dunham Wilson 


One day I came upon my God 

In Jesus Christ. He spoke to me: 

My Father made the world, He said, 

And raised the land and sank the sea. 

The lilies, therefore, fall the air 

With perfume to the brim for thee, 
Because My Father’s hand first formed 
The beauty of their symmetry. 

And thus the earth tracks down each dawn 


Across a universe of suns, 

Because My Father’s hand reached forth 
To set the careful course it runs. 

So come, my child, and trust in Him. 
God gives all things for thee to Me. 
And from, the Cross’ mystery, 


He gives all things through Me to thee. 
LS, 


Seven of us recently made a short pilgrimage to Drew 
Seminary in Madison, New Jersey, to hear Dr. Paul Tillich. 
Since it didn’t look as if he was going to make it down 
Princeton way during our three year sojourn, we decided 
this was our only chance to see Platonic Dualism in flesh 
and blood. 

After a refreshingly unassuming introduction by Dean 
Stanley Hopper, Dr. Tillich, who seemed to be an old 
friend at Drew, launched into the body of his address. 
The topic, The Prophetic Spirit in Art, was of particular 
interest to us as our art education at Princeton has been 
limited to viewing the baroque oils of past professors on 
the walls of the Campus Center. 

Dr. Tillich began by pointing out three elements in all 
styles of art. Realism, either critical or accepting, was the 
first element discussed. Idealism, with a mission of perfec- 
tion not present in realism was the second element. It has 
aspects both of mystical fulfillment as in Raphael and of 
tragic idealism as in Michaelangelo. Tillich finds the tragic 
idealism more prophetic. 

The third element and the one most prominent in the 
art of our time is the Expressive. It is the critical spirit 
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in the Expressive that Dr. Tillich finds most prophetic. 
He finds it most clearly illustrated in Picasso’s Guernica 
where a fragmented world world drops into the back- 
ground and the forces of evil predominate. 

Tillich is critical of those who berate the arts for lack 
of “answers”. Criticism is in itself an answer and perhaps 
the only answer that the artists can honestly give. He 
digressed here for a moment to poke rather serious fun 
at ministers who in the last five minutes of their sermon 
take back everything critical that has been said in the 
first twenty. Continuing, he emphasized that the prophetic 
hope is after all, largely critical. There is however, an 
element of hope in it for which we have as yet, no ade- 
quate symbols. 

We questioned afterwards whether or not Tillich’s ex- 
pressed fondness for two dimensional symbols indicates 
something of the Platonic ontology for which he has been 
criticized. 

It was a rewarding evening for all of us who so often 
neglect the cultural expressions of the religious life in 
favor of more “practical” disciplines. 
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Our Seminary Student Council 
by Donald Steelberg 


At lunch, just before the Annual Spring Student Asso- 
ciation meeting, the question was raised, “Why have stu- 


? 


dent government on a Seminary campus.” Naturally, my 
role was being challenged so I had to give an answer. Then 
when there was difficulty in securing a quorum of 125 
people for that meeting only ten minutes after lunch, the 
realization came to me that perhaps this question was much 
more general and needed a better answer. This will not 
be a defense, as there is no need for one. But an explana- 
tion of the problems facing student government may help 
to explain the reason why we have it. 


Some may wonder just what student government does 
while others may feel that it does not do much. Such opin- 
ions point to two problems which face the Student Coun- 
cil: failure to accomplish its objectives more fully and fail- 
ure to communicate. Behind these problems lies the more 
general problem of apathy which is all the more serious 
because student government exists in part to disperse or 
minimize apathy. Instead it is striking at its roots and 
challenging its existence. Apathy, of course, is something 
which is facing the country as a whole; but it is en- 
couraged here by what Dr. D. Campbell Wycoff last fall 
before a Student-Faculty Joint Conference called ‘‘a lack of 
classroom flow”. By this he meant that stimulation had to 
proceed from the classroom rather than from extra-cur- 
ricular meetings and lectureships. Broadly speaking there 
seems to be a lack of such stimulation from the classroom, 
and a lack of communication between faculty members 
whose example might encourage their students to follow 
‘suit. But apathy is also encouraged by the Student Coun- 
cil in that it has not been able to free itself of the concern 
for extraneous details. It should be seeking to accomplish 
its objectives, to deal with communication and the larger 
concerns of community life. 

I think a fine job has been done in attempting to fulfill 
the objective of developing the spiritual, intellectual, phy- 
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sical, and social life of the students of the Seminary through 
a unified program of campus activities. There have been 
gaps but on the whole the program has been good. The 
Day of Prayer, Convocation Day, Communion Services, 
Retreats, Orientation to mention parts of the program 
handled by students and faculty; Interest Group meetings, 
and athletic and social affairs which are student concerns 
—all of these have been good and highly appreciated. The 
objective of obtaining harmonious relations with the Fac- 
ulty and Administration has been accomplished. We have 
found them open to our opinions and interested in our 
program. The trial lengthening of library hours has been 
a prominent example of this. Social service to the com- 
munity in the blood drive, and interest and support of 
missionary and ecumenical aspects of the Church of Christ 
has been aroused and achieved in the clothing drive, the 
United Fund, the mission fellowship, and the gospel 
teams. And so other objectives have been met. 


The meeting of the above objectives comprise what has 
been the program of the Council this year. We have not 
met some of our objectives as listed in the Constitution, 
nor should it be suggested that we are completely pleased 
with the accomplishment of those objectives we have met. 
We realize that as we have had to be concerned with the 
details of these programs we have not been able to con- 
cern ourselves with the wider purposes intended and the 
deeper problems found in these objectives. We are not ac- 
complishing them as fully as we would like to do. Nor 
are we succeeding in communicating to the student body 
our problems in these areas or in determining what is the 
mind of the student body in relation to them. 

The fact is that the Council as it was arranged until 
this past election had little time for over-all interest and 
direction, for looking into these problems. We have been 
so concerned with Interest Group and committee reports 
that we seldom have time for lengthy discussion, thinking, 


and acting. It is quite frustrating when time after time 
proposals end up being referred to committee, thus pro- 
liferating the calendar with meetings and reducing interest 
in council proceedings. It is my hope that the re-arrange- 
ment of Council into Administrative and Activities Divi- 
sions may help change this. The Administrative Division, 
composed of elected representatives, will be able to meet 
alone at: specified times to consider some of these broader 
problems and also problems which seldom are handled now, 
such as dormitory life, fire regulations, parking problems, 
library proposals. The Activities Division will likewise meet 
to discuss the details of their programming and also the 


broader problems related to a unified thrust, stimulation of- 


interest in areas where it is lagging, and how to regulate 
meetings so that the calendar is not overcrowded. 

It was out of this latter concern—regulation of meet- 
ings—that the reorganization of Council came. It was 
proposed last year that the calendar be cleared of as much 
incidental programming as possible, and the Interest 
Group chairmen with others then agreed during this year to 
keep their evening meetings to a minimum. Tuesday night 
has been used for most meetings and special lectureships, 
arid the other evenings of the week are free for study with 
the exception of those lectureships which extend across 
an entire week. Seeing that Council needed to consider 
more problems like this, and to have the time to deliberate 
over them, it was proposed that revision of the Constitu- 
tion be sought to achieve this. 

Another concern which caused the Council to seek re- 
vision of the Constitution was the problem of communi- 
cation, the fact that there is little understanding of what 
the Council is doing and almost no attempt to really de- 
termine what the student body wants the council to do. 
The problem might also be called a lack of responsibility 
to the electorate. Because this problem exists it is hard to 
achieve good community relationships, or stimulate interest 
in various programs the Council is charged with carrying 
out. It is under this heading that the need for student 
government is questioned, and it is also here apathy must 
be attacked. 

In two areas it is hoped that future student government 
will be able to begin to deal with this problem of communi- 
cation and responsibility to the electorate. First, in the 
dormitories and living groups. It will now be the re- 
sponsibility of the elected representatives of these consti- 
tuencies to hold occasional meetings to inform the con- 
stituents of Council proceedings and problems, and to in- 
quire after the interests of the constituents. There is a 
need for dormitory community life to discuss concerns 
openly rather than in groups and behind the backs of 
others. Here is a need to learn to pray together concern- 
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ing these things. And if people do not want to meet to- 
gether on this level there is a need to discuss the reasons 
for it. The work of the various committees could be dis- 
cussed here, why we are not interested in theological dis- 
cussion or why we are not concerned with the Intersem- 
inary movement. By discussing such a subject as this last 
mentioned one, the objectives of student government could 
also be met. One of the objectives is to bind the Student 
Association more closely to the work of student Christian 
movements in this country and around the world. Maybe 
should not have an objective like that, but we ought to 
discuss it for we. are allotting one sixth of our budget 


-from-our Student Association fees to the Interseminary 


work. Causes of disinterest should be examined and ways 
and means of correcting it should be sought. I am sure 
that the 
committees would appreciate such intelligent support. 


Interseminary Committee and other such 

Second, Council hopes to deal with the problem of com- 
munication and community life is a strengthened Social 
Committee. This committee will now be in charge of the 
Campus Center and a part of the Activities Division of 
Council to provide for wider discussion and action on 
promoting the social interest and activities of the Seminary. 
It is hoped that our social life may be drawn together in 
the Campus Center and elsewhere in a unified program so 
that we may get to know each other as we have not to 
date. The off-campus students will be brought in a 
fuller way so that the increasing problem of a much sep- 
arated campus constituency may be dealt with. This prob- 
lem is a great concern for it brings lack of interest in cam- 
pus life and affairs and increases the problem of communi- 
cation. It will no doubt be a great problem until the off- 
campus students are located as a unit over on the Great 
Road campus, but until that time off-campus representa- 
tives (now increased to two), Wives Fellowship officers, 
and the social committee particularly should seek ways 
and means to unite the community. In this connection I 
think it would be good were the wives to have fewer meet- 
ings of their own, and to attend more of their husbands’ 
functions and lectureships. They could learn more about 
what their husbands are thinking and learning, and we 
could learn to be more careful in our own communication 
so that they could understand us. 

These are some of the problems and also some of the 
plans which Student Council has been dealing with this 
past year, and will be dealing with in the future. We hope 
that in presenting them to you our concern may be real- 
ized that student government on this Seminary campus be 
useful in correcting and solving the problems of apathy 
and failure in communication in community life. 


Where From Here? 


by Jim Bakeman and Dick Leon 


You and a close friend return to school next fall not 
to Princeton, New Jersey, but to Benares, India; not to 
a quiet town of retirement and academics, but to the 
Hindu holy city of poverty and superstition. You return 
not to a bed of spring and mattress in a steam-heated, 
four story, stone dormitory, but to a bed of board and 
blanket in a sun-heated adobe hostel. In the classroom you 
study not alongside professing Christians, but with Red 
Chinese, Indonesian, African and Indian nationals who are 
not at all sympathetic with your American outlook on 
Down the hall lives a Communist who is 
particularly outspoken, but who soon becomes a close per- 
sonal friend. When you worship, it is not in the local First 
Presbyterian Church. Rather, once a month you travel to 
an English service with twenty or thirty others in a small 


many matters. 


mission church some four miles away. 


This is something of what life has been during the last 
two years for two Princeton Seminary students, Paul 
Younger and Frank VanAalst. They have been on an 
internship at Benares Hindu University in north-central 
India. The picture is a particularly vivid one to the two 
of us because we are making plans to follow Frank and 
Paul in the student life there at Benares. Because of our 
partnership with you in Christ, the project is as much 
yours as it is ours. Let us explain why we have been led to 
take such a course. 


At first glance a trip to the East may seem quite adven- 
turesome. Think of the costumes, the quaint people, and 
the beautiful scenery. However, a few bouts with dysen- 
tery, strange food, and extreme weather will quickly turn 
adventure into just plain frustration. The wonder of life 
in the East is largely a product of our celluloid travelogues, 
not of time spent there. No, at root, we have chosen this 
future at the prodding of a more basic question than ad- 
venture. It is a question which presents itself to all of us 
in one form or another, wherever we may be. It is this: 
What future faces the world of our generation, What, 
also, in the light of the Gospel and our particular calling 
is going to be our response, 

The first is a basic question for quite a simple reason. 
What the world holds in the next fifty years is the world 
in which we are going to live. Our fathers have seen a 
tremendous explosion of technological power. They have 
left us mass collections of humanity in our modern cities. 
Science has made the word “God” into a term commonly 
without meaning. Peoples around the world are raising 
fists to claim the benefits of technology and self-determina- 
tion. The world is tired from two global wars and anxious 
at the prospect of a third. These items are but a few signs 
of what life will mean in the years ahead. 


Ze 


Regardless of any Christian conviction we may have, the 
nature of this World is of vital concern to each of us. We 
are going to be living in it. . 

To some this prospect is cause “to make the best of it” 
and carve out a happy life as best one can. Simply to 
make his way through the world unscathed, however, is not 
the ambition of the Christian, nor of the Church as a 
whole. By retreating to some hide-away one may pos- 
sibly be able to live through this generation comparatively 
without harm. The hide-away does not even need to be 
off on some remote mountain range. There may be yet 
time to take refuge in the respectability of a “successful” 
career. However, the Christian does not cringe from the 
prospect of our world. He has a message and a program of 
reconciliation which are to be proclaimed in this world. As 
we have been reminded by the General Assembly. “The 
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Church’s place is on the frontier,” not in the refuge. The 
Christian, then, will look to the world of his generation 
prayerfully alert to the clues of what are to be its frontiers. 
It is in response to one of these frontiers that we have set 


our course to Benares. 


One phase of this world that is upon us is the explosive 
power of nationalism in the lesser developed countries of 
the world. The news from Asia and Africa is regularly 
filled with its fire. With a vigor forgotten in American 
life, this power was pointedly personified in the saint of 
India’s freedom, Mahatma Gandhi. In 1928 Gandhi took 
a march of two hundred miles to make salt from the sea 
water. It was an innocent act in itself, but to the British 
With deliberation Gandhi had 
violated the British government’s ban on salt-making. But 
to India, Gandhi’s act was a sign of resistance to British 


Viceroy it meant crime. 


imperialism. Nearly 2 hundred thousand Indians followed 
Gandhi to British jails. Thirty years of foment like this 
continued until India won her independence. Events in 
the story of America’s struggle for independence to us 
have become interesting legends, but thees recent events 
in India are first-hand memories of their new independence. 

Today this nationalism in India has risen to its feet in 
Reports from 
Africa show it is beginning to fight for its life there. As in 


a political policy of “positive neutralism.” 


India, Africa too has certain nationals made strong by 
Western education and soured by Western arrogance and 
now assuming leadership. Africa today seems to be the 
story of India all over again, except without Gandhi’s non- 
violence. 


Riding this explosive nationalism is zeal for everything 
which belongs to its own soil. In the process, Christianity 
has been identified with what to them is the archenemy: 
the West. It is said that Christianity in the West has only 


produced wars, exploitation of Eastern peoples, and general 
corruption of morality. In strong competition, then, has 
come the revival of Eastern religion. So disappointed are 
they with Western Christianity that one as prominent as 
the vice-president of India has written, with respect to his 
own land, “Today Indian wisdom is essential not only for 
the revival of the Indian nation but also for the re-edu- 
cation of the human race.” Here is an “evangelical” zeal 
unknown in traditional Hinduism. 

These developments speak to us of at least two needs. 
First, the witness to Christ in these lands must be brought 
home with new force as a Gospel communicated from one 
sinner to another; or, better yet, one beggar to another. 
And, second, we in the West are going to have to take 
new concern with the East, its ideological impress on our 
culture and its claims for equity. 

In meeting the first need our eyes must turn away from 
the astounding picture of what the world of our genera- 
tion holds, to another scene. This scene is the life, message, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. As Christians we 
believe that all will be judged by their response to this 
incarnate truth. The world is hectic chaos apart from the 
sign in Jesus Christ that the Creator himself offers his 
faithfulness to a mankind gone wayward. To look at the 
world of our generation apart from this confidence only 
invites despair. Apart from him there is no reason to do 
more than seek a refuge. From any other viewpoint the 
world is a grim treadmill and our efforts at harmony 
among men futile sacrifice. Only if in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ God himself was expressing 
his triumphant love to men do our lives spent in response 
to such love have any meaning. Only that which is faith- 
ful to God’s purposes shares his ultimate triumph as it 
is announced in the risen Christ. 


Because of his encounter with Christ, the Apostole Paul 
was led to make himself “all things to all men.” It is in 
this pattern that we wish as honestly as possible to enter 
student life during our time at Benares. We will be there 
not simply to get academic degrees, but as much as is 
possible to become contemporaries with the students there. 
Of course, we cannot erase our American identity. To at- 
tempt to do so would be a serious falsification and would 
insult the students there as much as would a spirit or ar- 
rogance. But we can approach them eye to eye without 
claiming privileges. We can pay them the honor of being 
students of their life. Such an encounter should be testi- 
mony to the Christ who himself entered human life eye 
to eye to convey God’s message. It is our hope to be a 
contribution to the Indian Church in disarming the myth 
that Christianity is a “Western religion”, and not the mes- 
sage of God to all mankind that it is. 

The second need on this frontier is new concern for the 
East, its ideological impress on the West and the develop- 
ment of its own social order. Hendrik Kraemer has writ- 
ten, “The great meeting of the Christian Church as a whole 


with the great religions . . . is still awaiting us.” (Religion 
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and the Christian Faith). The doctrines of Hindu and 
Buddhist thought may seem only items in the encyclo- 
pedia for us today; but when dealt with in the perspective 
of nationalism, as a large part of a cultural invasion from 
the East, they become much less remote. The growing 
popularity of Zen Buddhism in America is a singular ex- 
ample of how the religious relativism in the West is fertile 
ground for such an invasion. As the world becomes one 
and the exchange of ideas becomes all the more facilitated, 
it is easy to see that this meeting will not: occur simply on 
the other side of the ocean. It is for this reason that we 
feel our time spent in the study of Eastern culture will be 
worth the while. It will be worthwhile not only to us, but 
also to those in America to whom we may interpret the 
East. 

An equally important reason for concern with the East 
is the fact that as new nations emerge life in these lands 
is being determined by the social patterns that are being 
set and by the leadership which is being trained. Continen- 
tal China, nearly a quarter of the world’s population and 
looming as a dominant force in the life of our generation, 
has come under a violently anti-Christian government. 
However, we may speculate at the weakness of dictator- 
ship, millions of Chinese are being drummed with the 
glories of advance under Communism. As if this were 
not striking enough, even in the non-Communist world 
the cause which captures the attention of the leaders is 
the establishment of their country’s economic and polilical 
independence. The world they set out to build is dom- 
inantly secular. Again as Kraemer has put it, within this 
“tremendous drama of secularist liberation . . . the deepest 
questions about man, the meaning of his existence, his 
freedom and responsibility are implied.” Within this fo- 
ment must be proclaimed the Christian understanding of 
life, or we may be abandoning Asia and Africa to Commu- 
nism, or just as drastic, militant secularism. 


Of course, two of us will not turn any tide in Asia. But 
we may be encouragement to the Christian voice there as 
Western Christians who are willing to take interest in their 
concerns. Probably most important, we will seek to be 
reminders and interpreters to the American Church of the 
nature of these frontiers in the world of our generation. 
The Christian has always been set not simply in his own 
church, nor his own town, nor simply in his own country. 
He has been set in the world, because he has been encoun- 
tered by the Lord and Savior of the world. He is caught 
up in God’s program for the world. As Dr. Taylor (mod- 
erator of the United Presbyterian Church, USA) said when 
he visited the campus, in our day we must learn that we 
have a greater kinship with our Christian brother on the 
other side of the world than we do with the non-Christian 
neighbor across the street. His concerns are ours. For this 
reason we know our experience will be valuable as we re- 
mind American Christians of the world beyond their shores. 

After the internship we will return to complete our 
seminary work at Princeton. Then, and in all our life in 


the American Church, our vocation will be to share the 
concerns of God’s program on these frontiers. From there, 
the possibility may arise of continuing in the India 
Church. But to stay in America interpreting these frontiers 
may prove just as important. For these next weeks we 
are anxious to begin this work by engaging on the cam- 
pus in earnest conversation on these subjects. Because of 
our partnership in Christ, the project is as much yours as it 
is ours. , 

What we have been discussing is, of course, just one 
frontier. There is no particular glory in traveling to the 
other side of the world, for in our day the frontiers are 
no longer geographical. ‘“The frontier is more than a loca- 
tion. It is wherever any sector of thought or life has to be 


occupied in the name of Jesus Christ.” (In Unity - For 
Mission, General Assembly 1958). All we ask is that you, 
too, look at the frontiers of our generation. 

The frontiers in America prove just as imposing as the 


There are abandoned 


cities. There are executives who are more inclined to tote 


ones we have mentioned above. 


their children to Church school than themselves become 
committed to the Christian life. There are collegians dis- 
appointed at the inadequacy of their childhood faith. These 


backyard frontiers are certainly as demanding and as cri- 
tical as those mentioned above. And from these, look to 
the sign in Jesus Christ that God has a program “‘to recon- 
cile to himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven.” 


Individualism Reconsidered 


by Robert Evans 


The Presbyterian Church existing in Suburbia, being 
like many of the other institutions there, has many of the 
same problems which plague that ‘other-directed society’. 
Within the Church the individual is subordinated to the 
group. This in itself is not the evil, but it is the way in 
which this tyranny enforces itself that causes the trouble. 
We have from our background a certain praise of the in- 
dividual and his pioneering, but as a matter of fact, this 
is merely a cultural lag. The individual is not really praised 
any longer; he is punished, but still the dichotomy persists. 
People want to think of themselves as individuals, but they 
do not have the equipment to do so. This produces a degree 
of unrest since they are not fulfilling that for which they 
are intended. The cause for this unrest is assumed to be 
that of the assertion of individuality, when the actual 
cause is the lack of individuality. Thus, when something 
new is proposed within a Church or when something new 
is done within a Church, the innovation has to gain the 
approval of the entire group, whether right or wrong. The 
Church needs to see herself as an institution apart from 
her surroundings and provide a place for the voice of her 
individual members. Instead of losing the pioneer in a 
mass of group mediocrity, let the Church herself be a 
pioneer. 

The Medieval ages are lauded in a melancholy manner 
as a golden age in which nasty fragmentation did not 
exist. We have a spectre of the Medieval ages present with 
us in the form of the Roman Catholic Church. We as 
Protestants look at their unity with envy. They can bring 
their power to bear on a situation with a minimum of 
difficulty. They seem perfectly suited to our “organiza- 
tion” culture—being a giant organization from the be- 
ginning. Let us beware that the purpose of our unity is 
not just to throw our weight into the power struggle. We 
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have the slogan of ‘one, one, one,’ being thrown at us 
from all sides. This is not wrong in itself, but it is also a 
sign of the times, and because this is true, we must main- 
tain a degree of caution. With the merger of the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council being close at hand, let us be clear that they join 
not just for unity per se, but unity for the purpose of 
fulfilling the mission of the Church. 

Unity is not uniformity. In fact, uniformity tends to 
destroy unity. Riesman and Whyte describe a uniformity 
in our culture which appears to be a unity, but which is 
actually only a uniformity. The gifts to the Church are 
diverse. The picture which we are given of the early 
Church in the letters of Paul is of a Church which had a 
diversity of teachers, evangelists, speakers in tongues, pro- 
phets, and pastors. But the picture of our own Church is 
one of uniformity, and the truth is one in the abstract. 
But we forget that in the beginning God created, and that 
He is the author of a creation which has a diversity, ‘and 
it was good’. Therefore, diversity has an essential part to 
play in the life of the Church, and the individual is the 
mode of diversification, and thus, he is central. 

Making ‘subjects’ is the Church’s business. She is to 
bring them into the fold and to make them human beings 
as she provides for their needs. Adjustment is not the way 
to make real subjects. In the Church as well as the secular 
community is the problem of adjustment and belonging- 
ness. We have our own barrage of counseling programs 
and slogans of adjustment. Are we going to let The Com- 
munity tyrannize over the individual in the same manner 
as the secular community? We in the Church have as- 
sumed the same beneficient attitude toward the individual, 
that he is best off when he is adjusted to us. When he is 
not, it is assumed that he is at fault. Let the Church be 


willing to examine herself as well as those who come to 
her. Let us be careful that our guidance groups and our 
counselling programs do not run away with us. Adjust- 
ment within the Church may very well destroy creativity 
and leadership within the One Body, just as it does in any 
other institution. 

A corollary problem to this one of adjustment is the 
group to which one has to adjust. What exactly constitutes 
true community? It seems that this is part of our difficulty. 
Whenever there is force involved, there is a rebellion which 
negates any true community. In some areas of our campus 
life, there is a bit of this forcing. It seems that if the 
natural boundaries were allowed to develop, some of the 
difficulties would be alleviated. But we must grant that 
this is not a complete solution. I think that rather than 
forcing community, we have to realize the oneness which 
we already possess. This problem of true community can 
only be solved by Christ, and only then in keeping with 
His way of things. We cannot use force. . 

Much of the discussion of community is in terms of the 
‘I-Thou’. We are only in community when we are related 
to other ‘thous’. Now let us grant the truth here evi- 
denced, but let us see how the other-directed man fits into 


this. At once he seems to be a man ready-made to be re- 
sponsible ‘Thou’ to other ‘I’s’, but he has no firm ‘T’ to 
relate. Through the radar intertanglings, ‘I’s’ no longer 
exist. Responsible existence is lost through irresponsible 
responses. And it is ironic to note that the group is the 
greatest offender when it comes to treating an approaching 
‘TY’ as an object and not a subject. Whenever the group 
assumes that the ‘I’ must adjust to it the ‘I’ has been con- 
verted to an ‘it.’ 


Granting the rules of a game, it is not how you play, 
but whether you win or lose. And with all of the emphasis 
placed upon belonging and getting along, the area of ‘goal’ 
has been neglected. This is most clear in our educational 
system of which we are all a product. The individual is 
constantly told to belong to the group, but the question 
of ‘why’ is carefully avoided or answered tautologically. 
The questioner is answered that it is good to belong to the 
group, because you are supposed to belong to groups. This, 
of course, is not satisfactory, and the questioner is left 
with the fact of the ‘why’ haunting him. In some investi- 
gation which William Whyte did, he discovered that in 
the cases where factories left out goals and concentrated on 
morale, there was no increase in production. The people 
are happier, but they do not get any more done and in fact, 
after a period of time the production begins to decrease. 
This seems to me to be quite natural, for they begin to con- 
centrate on each other rather than on accomplishing a 
task. Again the Church has the answer for the situation, 
but unfortunately she has come to be in the same cloud. 
God speaks in terms of purposes, but the Church seems to 
be speaking about getting along. Again, we need to grasp 
hold of the task of working for God’s purposes and not 
for our own belonging. 

It is within the community of the Church that the in- 
dividual can both belong in an authentic way, and can 
also pursue goals. He belongs as part of the people of God, 
and he can pursue the goals which God has for the Church 
as part of “holy history”. When “holy history” is put at 
the center, the individual is given meaning as part of the 
history of a people. So it is within the Church that the 
two-sided nature of pursuing goals and belonging can both 
be given meaning. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
by John Salmon 


The problems centering around what we usually call 
“extra-curricular activities” have occupied an important 
place in discussions on this campus during the past year. 
Almost exactly a year ago the Student Council began 
discussions which culminated in the “Freeman proposals” 
(as they were known to the Council), aimed at better 
scheduling and regulation of these activities. Last fall, an 
Orientation talk by member of the Faculty led to quite 
a few expected and unexpected results in terms of activity 
participation. And the question of the place of “‘extra- 
curricular activities’ in the life of the student-body and 
the work of the Student Council was one of the core 
issues as the Student Council hammered out its proposed 
(and now adopted) amendments to the Student Associa- 
tion Constitution. 

What is the place of ‘extra-curricular activities” on the 
campus of a graduate-level school, such as Princeton 
Seminary? Some would ask, Do they have any place at all? 
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The answer to this question in both its forms will perhap 
be determined by the meaning we give to the term, “extra- 
curricular”, The main stem of the word is well known, of 
course. But when we prefix the term “extra-” to it, do we 
mean “extra-” in the sense of “out of”, or in the sense 
of “in addition to”? In short, are our “extra-curricular 
activities” merely interesting appendages to community life, 
or are they (at least in intention) a supplemental aug- 
mentation of the instruction and training we receive in 
the “curriculum”? This writer believes it is only “extra- 
curricular activities” in the latter sense that can be 
justified as having a legitimate place on this campus. He 
believes further that this is at least the intention of the 
programs of our “Interest Groups” and “Standing Com- 
mittees”’. 

To illustrate; the World Missions Fellowship lists as one 
of its three main purposes to “bring before members of 
the Seminary community their responsibility for the mis- 


sionary program of the church.” When we consider that 
nowhere in the (ie., required) 
B.D. students is there a course dealing with the mission 


basic curriculum for 
enterprise in its history and present extent of outreach, 
we can understand why there should be a need for such 
a group as the WMF. The theology of mission is very 
ably presented. In the Ecumenics course we are given 
some hints as to how to promote mission interest in the 
local church, on one lecture of the Field Work Practicum, 
and we visit the two mission boards for a few hours 
each, but these are not sufficient to keep the students of 
the Seminary abreast of and involved in the mission enter- 
prise during their three years here. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if such could be accomplished in a curriculum course. This 
is where the WMF enters with its regular meetings and 
programs, its several prayer groups for specific areas of 
mission, its campus-wide promotion about the mission 
enterprise. It performs a function that is vitally necessary 
to the wholeness of the Church’s (and the minister’s) out- 
liok, a function which it is better equipped to perform 
than any other substitute. 

Similarly, the Social Education and Action group is 
designed to fill in the same kind of gap, only a more serious 
one. Only this year has a course been added to the basic 
curriculum (and a department to the Seminary) dealing 
with the relation of the Church to society and the social 
sciences. And even so, the course required is — and probably 
must be — mainly theoretical in its content, dealing very 
little with the practical issues involved in the interchange. 
Aside from this, only the discussion in Senior Homiletics 
of certain social the minister should 
message and ministry. And there is still no opportunity 
message and ministry. And there is still no oppirtunity 


issues on which 


offered for practical experience and application. 


Again, the Merlin Theater provides the only opportunity 
which the Seminary student has for training and expres- 
sion in religious drama. A recent conference of leaders of 
missions and of religious drama said, “Nothing can ex- 
press better the ecumenical mission of the church in our 
One World than ‘theater’’, and leaders in religious edu- 
cation, the use of mass media, social education and action, 
and also the effective proclamation of the Word in the local 
church are acclaiming the value of religious drama as a 
vessel of the Christian gospel. But there is no course of- 
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fered in the Seminary on religious drama, even on an elec- 
tive basis (although there is strong support among some 
students and faculty for such a course). And here again, 
the values obtainable from such a course are not identical 
with the values obtainable from the production of plays, 
readings, and other such dramatic events; both offer their 
distinctive and important values, and some able to parti- 
cipate in one could not participate in the other for reasons 
of time. . 

Similar functions are performed by the Theological So- 
ciety, in supplementing the theological courses with addi- 
tional conversation and opportunity for creative contribu- 
tion by students, and by the Evangelistic Fellowship, which 
sponsors and manages a very vital part of the field work 
program offered by the Seminary, and which, furthermore 
is devoting an increasing portion of its time and energies 
to the training of its members in practical church work. 

All of these groups, then, are engaged primarily in activ- 
ities which do not find their justification in themselves or 
how enjoyable they may be but in the use to which they 
may be put in the ministry of the Church. 

The goals of the “Standing Committees are more im- 
mediately concerned with Seminary life as such. Thus the 
Religious Activities Committee, the Social Committee, and 
the Athletic Committee sponsor activities which are de- 
signed to maintain a spiritually and physically healthy bal- 
ance in Seminary life, while the Publicity Committee per- 
forms an important functional task on campus. The goals 
of the Intersémimary Committee, similarly, concern the 
maintaining of “Better perspective and communication in 
our relations with ‘other Seminary student bodies. 

If these are-‘the functions and goals of our “extra- 
curricular activities’, how shall we evaluate the success 
of the various: groups and committees in attaining their 
objectives? It must first be said that in many respects, 
these groups and committees have done a notable job during 
the year. The change in the Constitutional article, stating 
the purposes of the Evangelistic Fellowship is an indication 
of the important growth and changes taking place within 
that group. More regular meetings and imaginative new 
ideas have increased interest and participation in the World 
Missions and Fellowship. A new program of touring religious 
drama has been ventured upon by the Merlin Theater. The 
Day of Prayer sponsored by the Religious Activities Com- 
mittee has been acclaimed by students and faculty alike 
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as one of the most successful and inspirational in recent 
years. The intramural athletic program has continued in 
its excellent organization of sports activities, and even ex- 
panded somewhat in some of its programs. Social events 
continue to be both enjoyable and a healthy relaxation of 
tensions. 

This is not to say that there are no problems. There are 
problems of communication between groups and programs, 
and even between various programs within groups, a dif- 
ficulty experienced by the World Missions Fellowship, for 
example. The Merlin Theater, in spending a large part of 
its energies on its new program, has perhaps not given 
sufficient attention to on-campus events and productions. 
The Social Education and Action group changed leader- 
ship at the beginning of the year, giving it a handicap in 
terms of preparation and planning, which has shown up 
in need for more variety. The Theological Society has 
been beset by a serious problem of apathy on the campus, 
and has concentrated more on faculty and outside speakers 
than on student participation, thus perhaps losing some 
student interest, despite the excellence of its speakers and 
programs. In Interseminary Movement has been met by 
even more serious apathy on campus, despite the increasing 
value of its programs, and the presence on campus of the 
Regional Chairman, Gordon Jewett. And there are other 
problems. 

Three seem especially important. The first is the prob- 
lem of leadership. We have already noted the change in 
leadership in the SEA, and the handicap which ensued 
from it. But other groups have had difficulties too, al- 
though not so much on the top level. It is on the secon- 
dary or tertiary, level that more problems have arisen. 
Lack of general participation by the students has forced 
much of the responsibility on a few in the elected leader- 
ship (or that leadership has assumed such responsibility to 
avoid the equally time-consuming task of finding persons 
willing to assume it). Moreover, this responsibility has in 
some cases fallen on the same individuals in more than one 
organizaton, so that leadership is concentrated in fewer 
people. This may be partially the fault of the leadership, 
but it is also partially the fault of the students in general, 
and it is without doubt that it is not desirable from the 
point of view of either. Leadership on any level, or respon- 
sibility on any level, will require time and energy, and 
some sacrifice. Such sacrifice should be offered by those 
who are able to offer it, so that the programs which are of 
value may continue and prosper with less sacrifice by any 
one or few individuals. One of our most pressing needs, 
then, is for willing, dedicated, aggressive, imaginative 
leadership. 
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A second important problem is the problem of time. 
The ‘Freeman proposals” have already been mentioned as 
one attempt to solve this problem. It is the writer’s own 
opinion that they have been taken to extremes in some 
cases. Certainly activities should be organized so that con- 
flicts are kept to a bare minimum, and so that needless 
waste of time might be avoided. (This again requires 
imaginative leadership and planning). Certainly activities 
should not be proliferated to excess and extreme. But 
neither should the responsibility of the groups and com- 
mittees for presenting the type of program they believe 
worthwhile for their particular emphasis be surrendered 
to an overzealous concern for time. Some responsibility 
for budgeting time can reasonably be left to the students 
themselves. Attendance at all the events scheduled on the 
campus calendar is not a requirement for graduation. Fur- 
thermore, as vital and significant as such events as the 
“Challenge to the Church” lecture series have been (and 
the wricer will not defer to anyone in singing their praises) , 
nevertheless they cannot serve as a full substitute for all 
other types of activities, especially those events which are 
based on student participation. To sum up, a reasonable 
balance must be maintained between too many and too 
few activities. 

The third problem which must be met is the problem 
of indifference and apathy, as has been mentioned. Again, 
it may be in part due to an exaggerated carrying out of a 
good emphasis made by one of the faculty during last fall’s 
Junior Orientation, concerning the necessity of our real- 
izing our present vocation as students. But his remarks 
have led to some results which he himself has said were 
beyond his intentions (such as the light turnout at the 
beginning of the year for touring choir tryouts). Again, 
a proper balance must be maintained. Certainly we are 
here for study. Certainly our study is centered in, and 


primarily embodied in, our courses. But if our contention 
at the beginning of this article will hold water, namely 
that extra-curricular activities are not something extrane- 
ous but rather supplemental to our courses of study, then 
they too must be given their reasonable and proper em- 
phasis. Our preparation for the ministry can no more be 
isolated in the study than can our ministry. 


Extra-curricular activities are an important and edifying 
part of our Seminary life, as any who have participated 
reasonably in them will testify. It is the responsibility of 
each of us, and of all of us, to discern the proper areas of 
our own interests and needs, and to engage in a balanced 
and reasonable activity therein. 
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